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LIFE OF HON. ISAAC FLETCHER. 



In attempting to combine, in a connected narrative, some of the 
leading incidents in the life of Greneral Fletcher, I have, I trust, 
been influenced more by a desire to do justice to an emiiient 
instance oi self-made excellence, in literary and professional pur^* 
suits, and thereby to countenance and encourage the friendless 
and fortuneless adventurer in that field, than by any wish to gratify 
feelings of friendship, kindly remembrance, or grateful afibction, 
either in myself or others ; although, I confess, this last consider- 
ation has not been without its weight with me. Nor do I feel that 
my position, in this attempt, requires of me to subscribe implicitly 
to the necessity of the maxim — nii de mortuis nisi honutn. It will 
be my endeavor, so far as I shall speak of his course of life, his 
principles and his character, to speak, as nearly as I shall know, 
the plain, simple truth. 

Greneral Fletcher was bom, of respectable parents, in Dunsta- 
ble, Mass., on the twenty-second day of November, 1784. His 
fother was of the substantial class of farmers of that day, which, it 
will be remembered, equalled, if not excelled, almost all others, in 



the essentials of prosperity and comfort, including competency of 
worldly possessions, health of body, sobriety and independence. 
The father continued to a green old age, and had but just put off 
the harness, so to speak, when his son was called to join him in 
the silent congregation. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Cummings, was always delicate and feeble, and survived the birth 
of her son but some twelve or fourteen years. She seems to have 
been a woman of gentleness and refinement of feeling, as well as 
of delicacy of physical constitution, and these qualities of the mother 
seem to have been early developed and matured in the son. 

In a brief sketch of the incidents of his early life^ drawn out by 
Gen. Fletcher, not many years before his death» for the sole use of 
his son, who was his only child, and which was not by him, in any 
sense, expected ever to meet the public eye> although written at a 
time, when the state of his health doubtless admonished him, that 
the term of his active life could not be very much protracted, he 
says : ^ From my earliest recollection, my constitution and health 
have been feeble, and have continued so to the present time, but yet 
able to endure much application, labori and fatigue." It seems by 
this narrative, which his son has kindly put into my hands, that 
just before his mother's death, it was arranged, that he should re- 
ceive a collegiate education. *' But after her decease," says Gen. 
F. ^ my father thought himself unable to defray the expense of 
my education, and it was given up." He now devoted himself to 
those avocations, which are common, when one proposes to be- 
come a farmer, which is indeed the pursuit of all others in our 
country perhaps, best calculated to bring comfort and contentment, 
but which is not as likely to induce a deep insight into those more 
difficult studies, which enlarge and fortify the intellectual powers. 
The rigid economy of those days, as contrasted favorably with our 
own times, in some respects, is no doubt fairly illustrated by 
the following incident, found in the narrative alluded to. ^ One 



rale of my Other's economy was, that all the money, spent by his 
children, must be earned by themselves. By the greatest industry, 
in raising potatoes and tobacco, I possessed myself of money 
enough to buy Pike's large arithmetic, and commenced the study 
of it, without master or assistant, during the leisure evenings I 
could spare. By dint -of perseverance, I mastered every rule and 
could solve any problem in the whole book. This laid a foundation 
for mathematical studies, which has been of use to me through life. 
I have ever devoted myself, (when opportunity would allow,} with 
more pleasure to the study of that science, than of any other." 

I cannot learn that Gren. Fletcher was, at any period of his life, 
food of those athletic sports, which formed so large a portion of the 
amusement of the young in that day. The deficiency of physical 
strength requisite to excel in them, and the absence of that exces- 
sive flow of animal spirits, which is so constantly outbreaking in 
the robust and hardy youth, whose health is properly cared for, 
might well account for this. He was not however reared in effem- 
inate indulgence. His father was not a man to encourage exemption 
from toil and discipline, which — ^however it may seem to the youth- 
ful experimenter — is the more indispensable, in proportion to the 
original feebleness of constitutional health. Not that a constitution of 
extreme delicacy can be, with safety, subjected to the same process 
of training, which might suit one of more primitive hardihood, but 
the former must have exposure and labor and infliction, as it can 
endure them, in order to produce that degree of energy, which is 
indispensable to comfort and usefulness, while the more healthful 
and robust will endure long without these aids. Hence it is no 
doubt true, that the selecting of the frailest, sickliest son, for tlfe 
pursuits of learning in the liberal arts and the professions, because 
he is less fitted by nature for more laborious avocations, is almost 
always unfortunate. If the opposite course were pursued, both 
classes would be made more useful, and far more sure of success 
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and comfort, ofi the tot quarter of life's full term, ti waj^ iio doub^ 
in some degree, owing to the fact that Gen. F. wad kept sit honne 
on his father's farm till his nineteenth year, and tSnght the valtie df 
time and money, and not to shrink from lahor and toil and sufibring 
even, if need he, that he was enahled to aooomplish so much in 
after life, with so little sound health. 

He says, ^ in lOti^ my father came to a ifedoliition to snftbr me to 
acquire a liberal education. He informed me that all he cottld do 
ioT me wad to give me my time, arid if I thought, by industty find 
economy, I could succeed in the attempt, I migbtt make the experi- 
ment, but, should I fail, there would always be a seat at his table 
and food enough, and work enough for me to do on his farm. Thus 
encouraged and supported by my father, I collected all my move- 
able effects, consisting of clothes and a few bookd, and left home, 
with a fixed and determined resolution to tax my genius and in- 
dustry to the utmost, to acquire an education. With budget in 
hand I took my departure for Groton, to prepare for college. At this 
iime I was possessed of a yoke of oxen," (which, as he had before 
related, his father suffered him to buy, when young, in a mode sim- 
ilar to that by which he obtained his arithmetic,) ^ a few sheep 
and other property, in all, to the amount of about one hundred and 
fifty dollars, which I converted into cash and funded, to draw upon 
as necessity 'might require. I did not feel myself able to take board 
near the academy, but at the distance of a mile and a half, where 
I could get it cheaper than in the village. I commenced fitting 
for college in September, 1803, and entered the Freshman Class in 
Dartmouth College in 1804. I may as well say^ once for all, my 
feelings suffered much, for my means were scanty and my dress 
and style humble." 

I have introduced this long extract from his narrative to his son, 
because I am well advised that he considered that portion of his 
lifd as having had an important bearing and a controlling influ-* 



0Q(^ |ipon much oi his after life, and in no slight degree connected 
with what oi success attended his after efforts — and because I can- 
not but esteem such a testimony, from such a source, of the very 
liighest impcMrtance to all who feel themselves interested in the 
subject of the educati<m of children, physical and moral, as well 
^Intellectual. In th\a day o^ comparative profusion and love of 
c^ntation f^ong all classes, and of inefficiency and want of 
energy ^nd self-reliance, if not sometimes of vicious delicacy and 
ft^^ina^yi among too many of o\ir youth, when even the aspi- 
rants for professional or literary honors dare not venture — ^upon 
their own resources, >yith the common blessings of a gracious 
Jhrovidence — ^the undertaking, in this land of plenty and cheapness, 
to compass a collegiate and professional education, I have hoped 
tha^ Buc^ testimony, from such a source, will not be esteemed 
^tmsive or unimpo|rtant And, botiti because it is better said and 
KipM)^ likely tp be regarded, I have introduced it in the very words 
pf the witness himself. 

TJi^re is to be noted in the above extract the countenance anfl 
suppCHrt, wl^dh a j^icious father may give to a son, eager for an 
education, aside ^om, and far niore valuable, I apprehend, than the 
givi|ig of money. 

. 1. By cu^vating in the son, in soipe sens<e, the feeling that he is 
^is own mae^r, Bpd this at an early age, that there may be nothing 
ev^r lof the feeliug of servitude, in what he does for the father. 

2. By B^^r^ing tl^e so^ to acciuir^ ^ Jittle property of his own, by 
fi^^C^dii^aiye^ertiQ^ and more than iisually rigid economy, which 
ynH show him tl^ yaJLue of small earnings, and how it is possible, 
^ lijtUe and litUe, to accomplish in t^e w^hat ,at ^i^st steen^e^ 
wJioUy desperate. 

3^ ,j3y su^tainiug th^ sopi's hojpe a^d h^a^ by penmtting kW 
^W9^8 to feel that his father'^ house is a resort to fly to for shelter, 
ip c^ of 41^^ f^ d^ciS^ture W !us undertaking, and ^f^ 
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even in that event, he need not feel himself disgraced, or as having 
thereby forfeited the good will of the family mansion, or of its pro- 
prietor and inmates. 

There is also farther to be noted here, how very little aid is, 
in our country, indispensable to the attainment of a collegiate 
education ; for General F. passed his regular course, at Dartmouth 
College, without any aid, as far as is known, except what is above 
named. He maintained a high standing for scholarship, as his 
appointment at commencement, and his selection to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, Junior year, will attest 

I know it has tiow become fashionable, at old Dartmouth, to 
decry iall distinctive appointments in college, ,as something address- 
ing itself too much to the more debasing motives of human action ; 
and it is said the venerable Society of the Phi Beta Kappa has 
fallen into melancholy disrepute there, and has sometimes been 
almost compelled '* to hide its diminished head, and peep about 
to find itself a dishonorable grave." But this is no time to write a 
dissertation upon college honors and preferments ; and least of all 
should one, whose life has been devoted to other pursuits, presume 
to arraign the venerable teachers and patrons of his Alma Mater — 
a nursing mother, of whom it pleases me to be able to say, with 
tiie utmost truth and sincerity, •* I love thee still." But I may be 
allowed kindly to suggest, that in the general rush among all 
classes and associations, to try some new medicine for an old dis-. 
ease — inordinate love of preeminence, with mediocrity of capacity — 
it was to have been hoped, that our institutions of learning should 
be permitted to wait patiently, to learn whether •* the sober 
second thought of the people" — ^no unmeaning catchword, though 
greatly reviled of late — ^would seriously and pertinaciously require 
any such remedy from that quarter. So venerable an institution of 
learning, instead of running after the popular breath, — ^the mere 
effervescence of that staid, sober and well informed public opinion. 
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which we all feel bound to regard as the true exponent of the 
vox populi vox Deii — should, it would seem, have felt in some 
degree the responsibility of making the substance of public opinion, 
instead of runniTig after its shadow, ^nd perhaps when we all 
learn to feel the full weight of this just and reasonable respon- 
sibility, there will be more true devotion to the interests of the 
whole, and, <^ course, less necessity for high sounding pretension 
in that re8pect-<-more practice and less profession of democracy. 

Gen. Fletcher, during his college life, in common with most of 
the members of college of that day, taught school during the winter 
months. It m probable that this exercise, if entered upon with a 
proper senee of its real dignity and importance, instead of being 
made, as it too often is, a painful shift to gain a subsistence, would 
always be found more profitable to the teacher, on the score of 
BQental improvement alone, than the same time devoted to the study 
of books. It was so with him. The difference between these two 
classes of teachers, in the improvement of their pupils, is almost 
incalculable. The education of men, full grown men, good soldiem 
in the warfare of life, is no mere child's play. It is work for valiant 
men. ** There is no royal road to geometry " — ^the advance along 
the way towards any hi^ attainment in liberal studies is always 
arduous, often painfully difficult and disheartening, even to the most 
devoted lovers of good learning. Gen. F. was always a faithful 
instructor. I apprehend there would be no danger of doing injus* 
tice to others, in asserting tiiat almost no office in the State affijfd- 
ed so faithful and thorou^ a course of law education and of 
systematic instruction, as did his, during the whole course of his 
professional life. 

After leaving college, Gen. F. Caught in the Academy in Ches- 
terfield, N. H. with high credit, as a faithfiil and competent teacher, 
for two years. It was during this time ibak. he made the acquaint* 
«aM of Miss Abigail Stone, wheoi he scd»equently manied, and 

3 
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who still survives her husband, but in great feebleness and prema* 
ture decreptitude, caused, soon after the birth of her only childr by 
a severe sickness, consequent upon too early exposure, without 
proper precaution. The calamity was severely felt by both. I 
learn irom those who were intimate with Mrs. Fletcher, before 
the event, and who all concur in representing her as zn active, 
elegant and accomplished woman, both in person and mind» that 
she then suffered a most painful change. I have alluded to this 
sad result, thus in detail, in order to do justice to a trait in Greneral 
Fletcher's domestic character, which I esteem above all praise. I 
mean his truthfulness, constancy and devotion to the wife of his 
choice, through all times and all changes — ^never in the least 
abating the watchfulness and tenderness of his first love, throogb 
long years of weariness and suffering, on her part, and alnrost 
necessary departures sometimes from that evenness and equanimity 
which vigorous health and buoyant spirits, with the consciousness 
of being useful, and necessary to the comfort of her husband-— 
would not have failed to preserve. I know that the self-confident 
and boastful in regard to human virtue, who know little of them- 
selves and less of others, wiU be ready to say * he could hardly 
have done less.' But when we reflect how very few wives, among 
the most fortunate, after the freshness of youthful beauty has grown 
dim, and the disregard consequent upon familiarity, with even our 
best friends, has come over them, receive all that attention always 
from their companions which their affection covets, I feel constrain- 
ed to say that, in my judgment, such instances, as that to which i 
have alluded, are rare indeed, and to be esteemed in proportion as 
they are few. Those men who think lightly of such virtues, on 
the one hand, and those on the other, who think that no degree of 
virtue is of any esteem, unless it has assumed a prescribed degree 
of pretension, and who will consequently think and speak of Gen. 
Fletcher as a moral man perhaps, but not religious, would find» 
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very likely, this practical lesson in his life not unworthy of their 
study — ^which might enable them to see whether virtue is not 
something more substantial than mere pride, and whether, at the 
last, ^ He who seeth not as man seeth," will not esteem a life of 
virtue of more avail towards the attainment of everlasting salvation 
even, than an empty faith without its legitimate fruits — a holy and 
virtuous life. I shall not be understood in what I here say, I trust, 
as to any extent willing to countenance a disregard of the ordinan- 
ces of our holy religion. Few men, perhaps, respect them more 
sincerely; but they are rather the body, than the^soul of religion— 
the means, rather than the fruits of piety.* 

General Fletcher studied the profession of the law, with Messrs. 
Prescott and Dunbar, at Keene, N. H., and was admitted to the bar 
of the County Court, in Newfane, Vt, at the December term, 
1811. In 1812 he opened an office in Lyndon, where he continued 
to devote himself to the business and study of his profession till 
near the close of his life. He was married sometime during the 
year 1813. 

The life of a professional man is almost always barren of incident. 
It consists of a dead uniformity of labor and study, and study and 
labor, in nearly constant alternations, at least to those who choose 
to submit to such alternatives. Professional learning is always, and 
with all men, difficult of attainment, and* only the fruit of long and 
patient study. Industry, determined resolution, and capacity, will 
always ensure success — and all these Gren. Fletcheb possessed, 
but not in equal degrees. His industry and perseverance, as well 
as his promptness and faithfulness, in all which pertained to pro- 
fessional responsibility, were almost without a parallel. His capa- 
city was certainly of a very high order, although not perhaps of the 
very highest It was just about that fortunate degree of excellence, 

*S«e Bote, at the end. . . 
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which feels its capability of mastering all problems, which the 
variety of professional avocations present, by dint of labor and 
sjudy — and not that glowing blaze of inspiration, so to speak, which 
despises the trammels and restraints of rules, and detests the slow 
and snail-like pace, by which patient industry must ascend, if at all, 
to those higher points in professional attainments, to which mere 
genius can never reach. 

When he entered the practice he was considered, I apprehend, 
more learned and critical than, with the same attainments, he would 
now be eBteemed> This difference in the taste of the profeB8i<»i, 
together with his great industry and indomitable perseverance, gave 
him then no doubt, at times, the appearance of hypercriticism. 
But this, in a young attorney, is justly esteemed ^ a failing which 
leans to virtue's side," and is one oi the most hopeful of excesses, 
as Greneral Fletcher's after success sufficiently shows. He very 
soon commanded an extensive practice in the three northeastern 
counties, which he maintained without abatement, and with in- 
creasing popularity till about the time of his election to Congress, 
when he wholly abandoned all professional undertakings. This 
long continued and constantly advancing popularity, in the advoca*. 
cy of the profession, is not without its parallel indeed, in eminent 
instances^ in our own State, and in the same region, but it certainly 
is very uncommon, in prq)ortion to the whole number of accepts 
able, and even p(^ular advocates, who, in almost any section of the 
State, are, at some one period during the term of twenty-five years^ 
to be found in successful practiee for a time perhaps, and then give 
place to other popular favorites ^ and this result in his professional 
course is, in itself, no doubtful evidence of his excellence as an 
advocate. His practice, too, was of a kind which brought him 
c<»stant acquisitions, and his charges were generally low, always 
reasonable, which enabled him to derive more profit, in the long 
run, from the same client, than if his demands had been more 
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exorbitant He was often called to advocate causes in more re- 
mote sections of the State, (if not in other States, of which I can- 
not speak,) and was always a happy and persuasive speaker. His 
sudden and extemporaneous effi)rts, although oftentimes showy and 
attractive, were not his happiest or most successful efibrts. He 
required time to collect his materials, and then to arrange and 
digest and condense them ; and in such cases he was always a 
graceful and interesting, and more than ordinarily successful advo- 
cate. His great love of method, and minute subdivision of hk 
topics, not unfrequently exposed him to severe^criticism, as beings 
over technical, and sometimes frivolous in his exceptions to the 
propositions of his adversary, as well as in the outworks with which 
he essayed to defend his own citadel ; but the far more than ordi- 
nary, I may say, eminent success, which attended his almost con- 
tinned efforts at the bar, addressed both to court and jury, show 
very clearly that he was more easily criticised than overthrown. 
All will allow that he has left behind him a very enviable prctfes* 
sional reputation, and one which those oi us, who come after him, 
will do well to emulate in more than one particular. It is true, 
doubtless, that from the relations which subsisted between us, for 
nearly half the term of his professional life, I should be liable to 
over estimate his powers of advocacy. But I have guarded against 
that as I best could, and I flatter myself that tl^ose, who knew him 
as well as I did, will not find much to blame in what I have writleik 
His reputation stands, and must stand, mainly upon his prof^ 
sional attainments. ' 

His surprising industry in the preparation of his eases is well 
shown by the number and extent of the briefs which he made« 
while in practice. Almost all the important cases, for the proseen- 
tion or defence of which he stood primarily, or principally vespon- 
sible, both in the county and supreme courtsi were formally 
preparad, by stitching together the vsquisite number oi cheete of 
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letter paper, and writing at the head of each page, or at other con- 
venient distances, the prominent points in the case, in orderly suc- 
cession, then the subdivisions of the several leading points, if any, 
and the authorities relied upon in their support, and, if a jury trial, 
the names of the witnesses to be called, and the substance of the 
testimony expected from them. If the trial was had before the jury, 
he used his brief in opening the case. He then took very full 
minutes of the testimony given, and, in summing up, referred both 
to his brief and minutes. His briefs were many times prepared 
with such accuracy and minuteness, as to have enabled an En- 
glish barrister to conduct the trial, without embairassment If 
this preparation of cases before trial was more attended to in our 
courts, it would greatly facilitate the labors both of the court and 
counsel, and in no small degree conduce to the just ends ofthe 
administration of justice— the impartial and understanding and 
thorough trial, and -speedy determination of causes. Protracted 
litigation, which all concur in condemning as a bitter evil, and 
which has been attributed sometimes to the interested policy of 
counsel, and sometimes, no doubt with some show of justice, to 
the inefficiency of courts, is perhaps as much induced by the want 
of preparation of cases on the part of counsel, and the impatience 
of courts, (pardonable it might seem, if ever, under such painful 
perplexities,) as by .either of the former causes* Gen. Fletcher 
seldom found a case taking a direction on trial, which he had not 
anticipated and provided against, as he best could. 

He continued his classical refading through life to such extent, 
as the other calls upon his time would permit He read his favor- 
ite Latin authors, with ease and satisfaction, and became, late in 
life, a considerable proficient in the study of the French language. 
His own testimony shows, that he retained a still livelier relish for 
his mathematical, than for his classical studies even. 

He was often called to address his fellow citizens on anniver- 
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fiary festivals, and other occasions, and sometimes also the literary 
societies in our colleges. Some of these addresses have heen pub- 
lished. One of these delivered many years since, on commence^ 
ment at the University of Vermont, of whose board of trust he was 
at the time a member, was very favorably received. He did not 
abandon those studies, as unimportant to the main object of his 
ambition, professional eminence ; nor did the comparative disuse of 
the offices of Apollo and the Muses render him so coy and bash- 
ful and blushing, in the presence of those more at home there, as 
to induce him to forego all efforts in that way. 

I come now to speak of Gen. Fletcher's political character. 
And here, I confess, I feel some little difficulty, in determining 
precisely what rank to assign him. I do not think politics a field 
in which he ever took delight, or where he was fitted to shine. 
His kindliness of temper, his unwillingness to wound or ofiend the 
feelings of others, his peculiar sensitiveness under any imputation 
or suspicion of wrong inflicted, or intended by him, his total want 
of all that bravado and bluster, which are so necessary, sometimes, 
to keep up appearances on the arena of politics, made him averse 
to the scenes, which are there exhibited. I do not find that he ever 
made the science of government, at any period in his life, a leading 
study. J apprehend that he never possessed that adroitness and 
tact in anticipating and foiling the false positions of an antagonist, 
which would have rendered him a dexterous and successful politic 
cal leader. He was, I think» more fitted to work out a given 
problem, than to propose a theory — ^more suited to the sphere of a 
subordinate, and to the mere detail of the duties of public life, than 
either to originate, or improve systems. His course of life and habits 
of thought and study, enabled him to select the wisest means for 
accomplishing a required end, and to urge the most plausible and 
persuasive reasons for pursuing that end, rather than for determin- 
ing absolutely whether, in every point ci view, the end proposed 
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was the very wisest and best, which could he adopted. And 
having said this, I feel bound also to say, that I believe Gen. F. to 
have always been sincere in his political opinions and party prefer- 
ences, to have been an original and honest hearted democrat, a 
friend of the people from feeling, habit and education. He was 
also conservative in his opinions, and, from principle, averse to great 
and sudden changes in the established institutions of the country* 
unless for sufficient reasons. But I do not think he had any such 
fearfulness and timidity in regard to change, as would have led him 
to oppose reasonable changes, with a probable chance of improve- 
ment Had he made politics a leading object of his ambition at an 
earlier period in life, the estimate of his political character must 
have been very different. But the public offices, which he held, 
were rather incidental to the main course of his professional life, 
and not expected or intended to divert him from that course, if we 
except his election to Congress, in the fall of the year 1836. And 
at this time even, the unfortunate attacks of epilepsy, which 
finally terminated his life, had already begun to impair the health of 
his body, and the tone of his mmd. He did nevertheless continue 
to dischaige his duties in Congress for two terms, until March, 
1641, with very general acceptance. His health was such, that he 
performed the duty required of him on various committees with 
ciedit, and was, for sometime, chairman of one of the less important 
ones. But before the close of the last tenn, it was but too pain- 
^ly evident to his intimate friends, that the health o( his body 
and the symmetry of his mind were broken down, and that soon 
** the wheel must be broken at the cistern.*' From this till fbe 
time of his death, October 19th, 1842, he was almost wholly 
vaabte to go abroad, or to engage in active labor.* 
About twenty years since, he was, for a number of successivie 

* See aotft, al tfat tuL 



elections, the member of our House of Representatives from Lyn- 
don, and (at the time of his retiring from that body) the Speaker, 
the duties of which office he discharged with general acceptance, 
although with no such eminent success, as attended his efforts at 
the bar. Thoee^ who were members at the same time, and who 
witnessed his efforts, while on the floor of the House, generally 
considered that his addresses there were creditable, but from his 
prominent position, perhaps, he felt called upon to address the House 
too often, and upon too various topics, to acquire much fame^ as a 
debater. This, to those of us, who know him to have been, con- 
stitutionally, an exceedingly timid and diffident man, may seem not 
tk little out of keeping with his general character. But it is not 
unlikely his timidity may have, in some degree, contributed to 
produce that evil. It very often requires more firmness of nerve 
to keep silence, when one's position seems to require him to speak, 
than to speak. "" 

He was military Aid to his Excellency Richard Skinner, during 
his term of office, and for many years Adjutant and Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Vermont militia, both which offices he discharged with 



* I easBot better illustrate the comparative excellence of his extemporaneous 
efforts on the floor of the House, and those of a professional forensic character, 
made on mature preparation, than by alluding to one of his arguments before the 
House of Representatives, in the case of Norman Cleveland, who had been convicted 
of murder in the county of Orleans and sentenced to suffer death. His friends 
joined him in petitioning the legislature for a commutation of hi? punishment. By 
permission. General Flbtchbr appeared as his counsel, at the bar of the House of 
Representatives. The former respectability of Cleveland, who was at the time of his 
arrest a physician in considerable practice in the shire of the county, and connected by 
marriage with some of the most influential and respectable families in that portion 
of the state, and some little irregularities, which were alleged to have occurred, 
in the trial of the cause, conspired to throw around this case, at the time, a very 
unusual degree of interest. Mr. Flbtchbr's argument, happily combining these 
extraneous and incidental sources of interest with the palliating circumstances 
of the ease, in regard to the real motive which induced the homicide, was said by 
those who listened to its delivery, to have produced very great effect. The punish- 
ment of death was commuted to that of imprisonment in the state prison for the 
ttnn of five yean; 
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credit In this last capacity he was in attendance upon, his Excel- 

4 

lency C. P. Van Ness, during the visit of the venerable La Fayetlie 
to this state, and was by that worthy palariot made the dispenser oi 
his bounty, by which the aged Gen. Barton was .relieved frp^m his 
imprisonment for debt, in the common j^l in Dain^ille. j' • yj 



'■.I 



I have thus briefly sketched the outlines of the liffs, sm^, .G)iar- 
acter of one, who was my friend, and in ^me §ense, mj early 
patrgn. I can only add, that he was an indulgent parent,, a 1^^4 
hearted friend, charitable to all, unwilling tp oflfend or pain any 
one, hospitable and generous, and accomplished more for goo^ 
and less for evil, I think, than most others, *< Et ipse, quiden^ 
quanquam medio in spatio integrae ietati&| ereptus, qi^tujQP\, ad 
gloriam, longissimum sevum peregit Quippe et vera bona^ qua^ 
in virtute sita. swnt, impleverat" , , , . ,,. , , 
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W^i|.E this sketch is in the hands of the printer, I have thought 
best to add this note, in order to prevent all possible misapprehension, 
in regard to the hints, which have been thrown out in the preceding 
page^;— 

1. As to General FLBT<;q«R'9 ireligious views and feelings.— For 
upoD'tiiis point, if I said any thing, I. would be sorry to misrepresent 
him, or to be. misunderstood myself. The first paragraph in the letter 
of December, 1838, being written in the confidence of long standing 
and intimate friendship, growing qut of a remote family connexion 
and similarity of pursuits, will exhibit his views u^on that subject, 
more fully, a^d far more satisfactorily, than I could do, and may in 
SQme degree explain, why I should have spoken thus confidently of 
his Christian character,, when he himself is not known to have ex- 
pressed any full reliance upon his own hopes. And I have been the 
more assured upon this point of his character perhaps, from the con> 
sideration that, in religious professions, the more bold and confident, 
lioi bejQoru, ^ive comparatively little evidence of having well con- 
sioered vhe ground of their faith and hope — while on the other hand, 
.nany times, the more doubting and anxious, and self-condemning, 
and shrinking from the puUic.gaze, show more of the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness, in humility, self-abasement and holy living. The 
HX» Dr. WiHiam £llery Cbanning, the worthy descendant of a 
wdHhy ancestor, whose name he bore, very justly said, that all deep, 
impassioned feeling, upon religious subjects, is shy and shrinking, 
and difficult of utterance^ 
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2. In regard to his political character and feelings too, I would be 
sorry that any thing, in my present position or recent pursuits, should, 
in fact, or in the apprehension of any one, so far suppress any ex- 
pression of opinion hy him, upon the points of difference between 
himself and the opposing political party, as by implication to leave 
the impression, that they either did not exist, or were by him con- 
sidered unimportant — which might subject Gen. Fletcher to the 
unjust suspicion of esteeming those matters wholly indifferent, which 
others esteem of the gravest import — or else of being more yielding^ 
in his opinions and preferences, than would wholly consist with per- 
sonal independence and self-respect, in which essential ingredients 
of character he was by no means deficient. 

3. It is possible too, that in alluding to the state of his health aiicl 
mind, and the painful privations and anxiety and suffering, to which 
his malady led in its final issue, an impression might be left upon 
some minds, that he was, during his coDgressional terms, toe m«ch 
enfeebled to render effective service in bis place. 

The two following letters, received from Gen. Fletcher. during 
his first congressional term, whieh have been set in type from the' 
original manuscripts, without one word of correction, except the 
explanations included in brackets, will serv*e to correct any wrong 
hnpressroDs upon these points, and cannot fail to be iateresting to 
all who knew him. 



•« Washinotoit, I>. C, Dec. 9th, 1838. 



" I thank you for your kind letter of the 3d instant. It is gratifying, 
and doubly so when at a distance, to be remembered by our friends.' 
The mention of the old court-room at Danville brought to my recol- 
lection many reminiscences. It is there I have toiled hard day after 
day; it is there I have passed the best of my life; it is there, that 
the malady, which has afflicted me for more than two years, first came 
upon me ; in short it is in that very room, -and in preparing to appi^ar 
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in it, that I have worn away my health, and broken down my con« 
stitution. It is there I have passed days of great toil and mental 
an:<iety. Thanks to Providence, I feel my health gradually returning. 
Ever since I came south I find my health amending, and I pray Grod 
that it may be ultimately restored. The religious cast of your letter, 
while it was somewhat unexpected to me, was by no means displeas-' 
ing. Believe me, my dear friend, I have ever esteemed my friends 
the higher, in proportion as I have thought them sincerely religious. 
I have never considered myself deserving of the name of Christian, 
but it is a subject that engages my daily meditations. How beautiful 
the rhapsody of St. Paul : '* I have fought a good fight, I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith, henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day ; and not to me only, but unto all them 
also, that love his appearing." How different from that of Balaam : 
*^Liet me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his." One full of holy confidence, the other full of worldly hope. 
May you and I love the appearing of the righteous Judge, which is 
the earnest of the Heavenly crown. 

" We have done little since the session commenced. The mem- 
bers of the House assembled on Monday the 3d instant. A quo- 
rum answered to their names, and the House was organized. The 
speaker announced the death of Mr. Franklin, the Clerk, during 
the recess, and the House forthwith passed a resolution to proceed to 
fill the vacancy On the third trial, Hugh A. Garland, a decided 
friend of the Administration, was declared duly elected. This was tt 
severe rap on the knuckles of the whigs, as they confidently expect- 
ed to elect Clark, their candidate, the strength of the democracy 
being absent. I think the Administration stronger in the House than 
last session ; but this is merely opinion, fnr as ypt we have had no test 
vote, except in the election of Clerk. We shall soon be put to the 
test. The subtreasury I think will be brought forward at this session 
again. 

"There seems to be considerable political excitement abroad ; the 
Patriot cau'se in Canada, the trouble in Pennsylvania, [in regard to 
the right of certain of the returned members from Philadelphia to vote 
in the organization of the House,] &c.,&c. All eyes are here turned 
towards Harrisburg. Every mail is looked to with anjciety. What 
will be the result no one knows. As yet no blood has been shed, no 
lives lodt; but the feelings of party are most intense. The great 
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question is, shall the will of the people be the law of the laiid,i>r the 
will of a moneyed aristocracy? Is it not surprising that where a mo- 
neyed influence is exerted, sooner or later the consequence is blows and 
▼iolence ? What this will end in we know not. Time will determine^ 
I think the * sober second thought' of the people will correct all 
errors, and that no violence will ensue." 



«« Washington, D. C, March 12th, 1838. 



" On Saturday in the Senate there was a war of the giants. Mr. 
Calhoun and Mr. Clay of Kentucky entered the arena and combatted 
all day. The strife was wholly personal. The senate chamber and 
galleries were literally thronged to overflowing from nine in the 
morning to six in the evening. A seat could not be procured for 
privilege, favor or money. Having business in the House, I went to 
the Senate about one, and could get no admittance. A quorum of the 
House could not be retained, and the popular branch was compelled* 
to adjourn. These master-spirits of the Senate descended from the 
high and lofly ground of debate, and entered the arena of gladiators, 
where they combatted with great skill and power for six hours, much 
to the amusement of their enemies and the satisfaction of a crammed 
audience. They used each other up pretty eflectually. They were, 
in a political point of view, like the Kilkenny cats, ** nothing was 
left but the tip end of their twa tails." The several friends of the 
champions entertain diflerent opinions as to the comparative merits 
of their efforts. All agree thi^t they were gigantic. For reasoning, 
logical deduction, and solid argument, Calhoun stands preeminent. 
But for sudden, impetuous and vigorous assault, Clay is without a 
rival. The whole debate turned upon each other's political consisten- 
cy* I will assure you it was a fe%st of fat things, of wine upon the 
lees, to all who heard. Tou will see a sketch of the debate in the 
papers ; but it will be no more to the original than Tom Thumb to 
Hercules. 

^* To-day Mr. Webster has the floor. He is making one of his great 
speeches. It is a speech not for the present time, the present gener- 
ation oidy^ but for posterity. He has spoken three hours and a half, 
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and the Senate has adjourned, and he has not concluded. He finishes 
to-morrow. His speech is upon the sub-treasury system. Upon the 
bill the Senate are now equally divided. If Mr. Calhoun's amend- 
ment is retained, it will require the casting vote of the President to 
pass it ; if rejected, it will pass by a handsome majority. It is gain> 
ing ground in the House. 

*' The bloody and barbarous duel here, [the duel between Graves and 
Cilley,] has produced great excitement. The burst of indignation 
is universal. It is not confined to any party or sect. But one senti- 
ment prevails as to Wise ; that is, " that he is a cool, deliberate 
homicide." He has attained a "damning notoriety." This is, and 
will be the verdict of an indignant public, as far as the death of Cilley 
is known. The committee of the House have not as yet reported^. 
The facts and incidents you have seen in the public papers. 

" My health is much improved, and improving in this mild climate. 
I am able to attend to all my official duties. I have been in my place 
every day this session, and have attended the meeting of the commit- 
tees, of two of which I am a member. I have made no speeches it is 
true. It is such small business here, if you were in my place you 
would keep silence. A member will get up here, talk three hours, 
and not ten of the two hundred and forty [members] know a sen- 
tence he has said. They are reading newspapers, writing letters, 
holding private conferences, walking about — in short, doing any thing 
but listening. I hope my friends are satisfied with my attention tQ 
business." 
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